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Plans for Home Grounds. 


CORRESPONDENT writes to say that he has a piece 
of land nearly six acres in extent and approxi- 
mately in the form of a square. A river flows along one 
of its boundary lines and from this the land rises in a gen- 
tle slope throughout. He wishes us to indicate what point 
on this lot we consider the most desirable location for a 
dwelling-house, and’ requests us to furnish him with plans 
for his grounds, or refer him to some book of plans from 
which he can select a suitable one. 

The fact that the writer imagines that he has given suffi- 
cient data for a satisfactory plan for his grounds, and his 
belief that he can find a ready-made plan to suit them, 
shows that he has not given much thought to matters of 
this sort. His case, however, is more hopeful than that of 
many of his countrymen. The average American citizen 
would probably walk about his land and decide on the loca- 
tion of his future dwelling without any serious study as to 
how his house, with the other necessary buildings, the 
stable-yard, the carriage approach and other foundation 
features of thescheme could be most conveniently arranged, 
while the thought of preserving the natural beauties of the 
place would hardly enter his mind, and if it was suggested 
that these beauties might be enhanced by careful treatment, 
he would probably decide that all such consideration 
could be postponed until his buildings were completed. 
Of course, without knowing something more of the par- 
ticulars of the case, it is impossible for any one to give 
intelligent advice, but it is plain that the problem is not 
one to be solved ofthand, and, more than that, the ap- 
pearance of the place for all time, as well as its con- 
venience and comfort and satisfaction, will depend more 
upon the frame-work of the plan than upon any attention 

\to details hereafter. If a mistake is made in’ such con- 
/trolling elements of the design as the placing of the build- 
‘ings and their approaches, no after treatment will be able to 
{ correct these fundamental errors. This is the reason why 


we have so often insisted that, if it can be commanded, . 


advice should be taken at the very outset in every case 
from some one who is able to grasp all the possibilities of 
the situation. 

When we insist that special study should be given to 
each place, we do not mean that published plans are alto- 
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gether useless. It is true, however, that they have small 
value except in so far as they illustrate some special 
a A plan for a small homestead like the one which 

r. Olmsted prepared for the first volume of this paper 
could by no possibility be adapted to any other place, but 
in the description which accompanied it the reason for 
every feature of the design was set forth, and in this way 
the reader can get some idea, at least, of the kind of problems 
which present themselves to a conscientious artist who 
does thorough work and can tell why he does it. Without 
the detailed description the plan itself is utterly mean- 
ingless, but with it we can see how a strong-featured, con- 
tracted and irregular piece of ground can be treated so as 
to have a distinct charm of its own, and can be adjusted to 
meet the wants and tastes of a particular household, To 
the uninstructed eye any paper plan means very little, and, 
indeed, there are many so-called landscape-gardéners who 
are satisfied if their plan consists of easy flowing lines for 
roads and groups of vegetation so that the map will make 
a pretty picture. People who select paper plans are often 
deceived because they do not reflect that when actually 
seen with the eye from any point within or without the 
grounds the picture is essentially different from the ground- 
plan as it appears on paper.’ Again, any plan which has 
proved good in one place would fail in another. The at- 
tempt to reproduce a given landscape would at best be but 
a parody or caricature of the original. All that it is possible 
to gain from the plans of other places, and even from the 
study of places themselves, is to get suggestions and to 
discover principles which can be generally applied. 

One piece of advice that is always safe to give is to 
begin with a thorough investigation of the resources of any 
given property from a landscape point of view. It may 
have an attractive, distinct prospect and a noble sky-line 
in some direction. It may be possible to command a view 
of a stretch of water which holds the light of the sky and 
brightens every surrounding object. The property may 
contain trees which are impressive from their size and age 
and dignity of aspect. There will always be something in 
the contour of the land itself, in the vegetation that it con- 
tains, or in the outlook into the territory beyond its bounda- 
ries, which will furnish a motive for the intelligent treat- 
ment of a place. With such a reasonable end in view the 
designer will pursue his purpose thoughtfully, and will 
escape the dangers of those who only have a vague and 
misty notion that they want to make a pretty picture. Of 
course, this leading motive will vary in every instance. 
One who is developing a place on the banks of a Florida 
river would hardly be successful if he were controlled 
by the same ideas as if he were planning a home- 
stead in a mountain glen and amid the grandeur of moun- 
tain scenery. But, in either case, the effort would be to 
discover and unfold the charm which is peculiar to the spot— 
that is, to develop its native beauty rather than to trick it 
out with some imported ornament. 

We do not mean that this principle is the only one to be 
considered, nor do we hold that home grounds will be 
always satisfactory provided they are saved from wearing 
a foreign and incongruous look amid their natural sur- 
roundings. Nor is it to be inferred that it is an easy achieve- 
ment to preserve and enhance the original beauties of any 
place after making all the constructions that are necessar 
for the health and convenience and varied tastes of a civil- 
ized family. No one buta genuine artist can discern the 
latent and possible beauties of any piece of ground, and no 
one but a constructive artist in the. best sense of the word 
can adjust a place to the practical necessities of every-day 
life, and yet by turning difficulties into opportunities can 
preserve its essential and poetic charm. It comes to this at 
last. The laymen who endeavor to develop their grounds 
on purely natural lines, with an eye to preserving the spirit 
and sentiment of the place, whether it be of wildwood or 
seashore, or mountain gorge or smiling meadows and cul- 
tivated farm land, may fail, and probably will fail, of the 
very highest attainment. And yet so long as they treat 
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nature with reverence, or even with respect, they will not 
make such pretentious failures as they do whose first effort 
is to obliterate everything that is native and natural be- 
cause it is common, in order to make a lawn of such a 
shape as they have seen in a map, and dress it in such exotic 
finery as is usually named in the planting list which accom- 
panies the ready-made plan. 


Are Forest Fires a Necessary Evil? 


" ‘HE early outbreak this year of the natural phenom- 

enon of the summers on the American continent, the 
forest fires, with New Jersey, Minnesota and Pennsylvania 
in the lead, suggests the inquiry whether nature could not 
be induced to change her ways. The nature of man, to 
be sure, is meant, for that is responsible for the phe- 
nomenon. 

That this change is possible and that proper measures of 
prevention or organization may reduce the amount of dan- 
ger to forest-growth from fire to a minimum is evident 
from the official figures of the forest-fire record in the Gov- 
ernment forests of Prussia for 1893-4, which have just 
been published. The cisatlantic reader of the report will 
receive a good impression of the efficiency of the measures 
against forest fires when he reads in the introductory state- 
ment that “the very dry weather during the months of 
March, April and May was responsible for the occurrence 
of a large number of forest fires, some of them extensive,” 
and afterward finds enumerated sixteen cases only of suf- 
ficient extent to be mentioned, the smallest having covered 
about twenty acres, the largest not over 220 acres. Alto- 
gether, not more than 800 acres of forests were involved, 
half of this being woods from twenty to forty years old. 

Since the Prussian Government forests comprise 6,000,009 
acres, what is characterized as a “large number of forest 
fires, some of them extensive,” means a little over one hun- 
dredth of one per cent. of the forest area; and we must 
not overlook the fact that more than half of this forest is 
coniferous growth, mostly Pine, and, therefore, especially 
liable to fire. The cause in most cases is noted as neglect. 
Locomotives are not mentioned, showing that railroading 
may be carried on without the necessity of extra risks. 
During the ten years, 1882-1891, there had occurred in 
these Sesto 156 larger conflagrations—96 from negligence, 
53 from ill-will, 3 from lightning, and only 4 from loco- 
motives. Seven years out of ten are without any record 
of fire due to this last cause. 

This record, which to us at least would appear like per- 
fection, is due, of course, in the first place to the fact that 
these forests are under a well-organized management, 
which insures the constant patrolling of the same by offi- 
cers in pursuit of their business. Regulations as to the 
treatment of fires are, therefore, readily enforced, and any 
incipient fire is soon discovered and put out. Besides 
this, the method of dividing the forest into blocks or com- 
partments by intersecting avenues, rectangular or other- 
wise, at regular distances, permits asmall force to readily pre- 
vent the progress of fires and confine them within the block. 

Where railroads run through forest lands, especially in 
the extensive pineries of the Baltic plain, additional precau- 
tions are practiced. Of course, spark arresters are in com- 
mon use, but the main reliance is laid on a ‘‘safety-strip” 
running along the railroad, and more or less elaborate. 
Often this is only a clearing, frequently cultivated by the 
guards as a potato patch or for a field crop. The ideal and 
most effective treatment is illustrated by a cut showing a 
railroad embankment, which is, of course, kept clean of 
inflammable matter by timely burning; then a cleared 
space about seven yards in width; next a strip of forest 
fifteen to eighteen yards wide, in which the ground is 
kept as clean as practicable and free from dry wood, 
and which acts as a screen for flying cinders ; beyond 
this is a ditch ten to twelve inches deep and five to six 
feet wide, the dirt of which is thrown to one side, mak- 
ing a. ridge which may. be planted with broad-leaved 
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trees. About every twenty rods a cross-ditch is made, so 
that the whole combination safety-strip, which is about 
thirty yards wide, is divided into smaller fields, within 
which it is easy even for one man to confine an in- 
cipient fire. 

In this country we would hardly need to go to so much 
expense, but we might considerably reduce with small out- 
lay much of the loss from locomotive fires. The Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad Company in New Jersey, from Camden to 
Cape May, in preference to paying damages to the forest 
owner, has plowed or scarified on either side of its road a 
strip about a rod wide, and this is tolerably effective. A 
ditch within thirty yards from the right of way in the 
woods, and a timely burning over in spring of this space, 
would be more effective, and I think any adjoining forest 
owner would gladly permit such protective measure to be 
taken by the railroad company on his land, and, indeed, 
could afford to contribute to the expense. 

This cause of our forest fires, then, is largely avoidable ; 
and so would be the fires due to other carelessness, if we 
should once set out in earnest to punish the offender. The 
trouble with our laws, even when they are backed by pub- 
lic sentiment, is mainly that the machinery to execute them 
is absent or too weak. Minnesota, frightened into action 
by the sad experiences of last year, this winter enacted a 
fire law, with a commissioner to execute it, and as the ap- 
pointee is General C. C. Andrews, long known as an earnest 
forest reformer, good will, at least, is promised in its en- 
forcement. 

Wisconsin, which has suffered almost as badly as her 
neighbor, has also enacted a law, approved on April 17th, 
in which the chief clerk of the State Land Office is made 
the forest-warden, with the assistant chief clerk as his 
deputy. In both cases an organization of existing town 
officers as fire-wardens is attempted, but whether these 
officers will be able to do their various duties without 
neglecting the last one imposed remains to be seen, espe- 
cially as the provisions for expenses are extremely scanty. 
These laws, as well as the one so satisfactorily inaugurated 
in Maine, are modeled more or less closely after the forest- 
fire law of New York, which it was my privilege to draft in 
1885 for the late Senator Low, who incorporated it in the 
general legislation for the Adirondack forests inaugurated 
that year. From the fact that it has been followed by 
others, it may be judged that the principles underlying it 
conform to the spirit of our institutions and to our condi- 
tions, but it will probably take a few more years of terrible 
loss of life and property before the practical application 
will have become natural and necessary to our people, and 
be extended to all states, 

Not all forest fires are avoidable, but most of them can 
be prevented ; at least, they need not be allowed to spread 
beyond control, provided the people will it. ; 

Washington, D. C. : B. E. Fernow. 


Garden Herbariums, 


LB ypree within quite recent years the practice of pre- 
serving dried specimens of plants has been monop- 
olized by botanists. It has not seemed to occur to horti- 
culturists, who, to a certain extent, shape and mould plants 
to their wishes, that such a record would possess any value 
to them. Botanists in their turn have acquired a feeling 
akin to dislike for cultivated plants, or, at least, an idea 
that they do not deserve systematic study. The man of 
mere science finds among them too great variations to suit 
his ideas of how plants ought to grow and deport them- 
selves, and the result is that cultivated types have been 
allowed to develop, run their course and pass into extinc- 
tion, with scarcely a record of their existence. Who can 
measure the value which would result in the interpretation 
of many scientific problems, were it possible to gain access 
to an abundance of material of this kind, which would 
show in the plants themselves the history of such devel- 
opments ? 

Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, has the credit of 
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inaugurating work on this line, and he has shown some- 
thing of its importance and value. But such a work should 
not be left to one man. It is sufficiently important to com- 
mend itself as a field of codperative effort by botanists all 
over the world. Our cultivated varieties of esculent plants 
have come from widely different sources and conditions. 
Even those most closely related have often sprung from 
very different environments. From this it is likely to fol- 
low that their adaptations at the present time are quite 
different. The only possible way to classify these varieties 
and arrive at anything like reliable conclusions concern- 
ing them is by means of the plants themselves. In most 
cases it is impracticable to have access to all the growing 
plants needed for any such attempt, even if the desired 
forms are all still in existence, which ordinarily is not the 
case. Herbarium specimens, while sometimes misleading, 
are still the most practicable means of arriving at the end 
in view. Every one who has had occasion to give special 
attention to any one group of plants has, doubtless, realized 
the importance as well as the dearth of material of this 
kind. 

Such material, if easily accessible, might, in some cases, 
afford the means of detecting an old variety when brought 
forward under anew name. This could not be done in a 
majority of cases, but in most cases it would be possible 
to determine the relations, parentage, and even the strains, 
from which the new variety has sprung, and thereby in 
great measure to predict what its usefulness is likely to be. 
Every practical grower knows what inherent differences 
are to be expected between a Gooseberry or a Red Rasp- 
berry of American parentage and one of foreign parentage. 
It is needless to say that the herbarium method of study- 
ing cultivated plants is the inveterate enemy of all horticul- 
tural frauds. When the position and relationships of a 
plant are accurately known, its possible attainments can 
also be pretty well determined, and any exorbitant claims 
which may be made for it can be easily refuted. 

The value of such specimens for purposes of illustration 
in the class-room ought not to be overlooked. Every 
teacher of horticulture doubtless finds that very many of 
our cultivated fruits and vegetables even are wholly un- 
known to a considerable proportion of his students. 

Individual effort along such a line as this is not sufficient, 
however. There ought to be hearty codperation between 
every experiment station in the country. Exchanges are 
easily made, and if those station workers who have good 
facilities for collecting any class of plants would collect in 
sufficient numbers to supply them liberally to others so 
located that this same line is not readily available, it would 
not be a difficult task for every station to obtain a very 
satisfactory collection of the cultivated plants of our own 
country, or even of the greater part of the world, in course 
of time. Itis greatly to be hoped that such work may 
receive additional attention from horticultural workers in 


future. 
Experiment Station, Lincoln, Nebraska. F. W. Card. 


Hybrid Birches. 


ATURAL hybrids among Oaks, and more especially 
among Willows, are now known to be of such com- 

mon occurrence that botanists are always prepared to find 
them. The Birches rank among many other groups of 
trees and shrubs in which natural hybrids have been col- 
lected and described. Perhaps the best notice of hybrid 
Birches is to be found in the late Dr. E. Regel’s well-known 
monograph of the Betulacez, published in Moscow in 1861, 
in which Betula hybrida is described as a hybrid between 
B. alba and B. nana, and other intermediate forms are 
mentioned. Regarding his B. hybrida, Dr. Regel says that 
specimens which he considered as the hybrid between 
B. alba and B. nana he had seen from the Jura of Switzer- 
land, from the flora of St. Petersburg, from Siberia (Tschuja, 
Altai), and from Sweden (Torneo and Karesuando in Lap- 
land), partly in forms strictly intermediate, partly in other 
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forms which approach either B. albaor B. nana. Dr. Regel 
also states that Koch considered some of the described 
forms as B. intermedia, Thomas, between which also really 


intermediate forms are found, which show their origin, since ° 


the fertile hybrid in the next generations: more or less 
quickly revert to one of the ancestors. There does not 
appear to have been published any notice of hybrids of 
Betula in North America, and this note is to record some 
apparent hybrids between the shrubby B. pumila and B. 
lenta, the Black or Cherry Birch, which becomes one of 
our fine trees. 

Betula lenta is an abundant native tree in the Arnold 
Arboretum and adjacent country, but B. pumila is rare in 
eastern Massachusetts. It has, however, been freely intro- 
duced into the Arboretum by seed collected in other parts 
of New England. 

From a vigorous plant of this Dwarf Birch, which was 
growing about one hundred paces to the east of a number 
of healthy, well-grown trees of Betula lenta, a large quan- 
tity of seed was collected in the autumn of 1887. This was 
sown in January, 1888, and resulted in several thousand 
seedling plants. As these grew, a large number were dis- 
posed of or destroyed. Out of several hundred plants which 
have been kept to maturity half a dozen individuals show 
distinct characters, indicating hybridity with B. lenta, the 
only species growing in the vicinity and the pollen of 
which would be directly blown to the seed-plant by the 
prevailing westerly winds. 

The very short, erect, usually solitary and axillary cat- 
kins of flowers of Betula pumila, the short fruits, not often 
over half an inch long and generally much less, and the 
bluntly dentate, generally obovate or rounded leaves, 
which hardly average more than an inch in length, are in 
striking contrast to the large terminal staminate aments of 
B. lenta, to the long aments of the fertile flowers, the thick 
fruits, often nearly an inch in length, and the large, long- 
pointed, sharply serrated Ieaves. Moreover, the Dwarf 
Birch is always a slender shrub, from two or three to seven 
or eight feet high, while our Black Birch is one of our finest 
trees of the genus. 

All of the hybrids noticed show a distinctly different 
growth in comparison with the Betula pumila among 
which they are growing. They are mostly more vigorous 
in stem and branch, becoming taller and larger bushes, and 
one or two may developan arborescent character, although 
they already flower and fruit freely, as several of the 
hybrids have done for two or three years. 

Four of the hybrids possess very distinctly the pleasant 
aromatic flavor and fragrance which is so characteristic of 
the twigs and inner bark of the Black Birch, the degree of 
the aromatic quality varying in different individuals of the 
hybrids, although it is not quite so rich in any of them as 
in the typical Black Birch, while two of the hybrids have 
little or none of the aromatic principle, in this respect 
agreeing with Betula pumila. 

The leaves of all the aromatic hybrids are intermediate 
in size between the typical leaves of the parents, but by 
their lustre, general ovate form and the unequal sharp ser- 
rations of the margins they have more resemblance to 
Betula lenta than to B. pumila. In the blossoming and 
fruiting the specimens are also intermediate. In some the 
sterile catkins are terminal, as in B. lenta, although hardly 
a third the length of those of this species; in others the 
sterile catkins are axillary and below the fertile flowers, in 
this resembling B. pumila, although two or three times 
as long, and becoming recurved or pendulous as they 
elongate. At flowering the intermediate condition is very 
apparent, and it shows itself even in the winter buds. In 
the fruitage a very marked variation is shown in general 


- size and form, and the scales show intermediate states be- 


tween the heavy three-lobed scales of B. lenta and the 
lighter, more deeply cleft scales of B. pumila. 

By the color of their-'twigs, absence of aromatic quality, 
the obovate tendency in the shape of many of the leaves, 
their blunter, more angular dentation and paler color be- 
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neath, two of the hybrids show a closer relation to Betula 
pumila than to B. lenta. They differ from B. pumila, how- 
ever, by the greater vigor and larger size of the plants, the 
much larger fruits, the larger leaves, which are more gen- 
erally ovate than in B. pumila, with teeth more inclined 
to be sharply serrate than angularly dentate. 

Whether any of these hybrids would reproduce them- 
selves in many individuals by sowing the pure seed is a 
matter for further experiment. The present instance seems 
to show how freely the Birches may hybridize with each 
other when two or more species are growing near together 
and flowering at about the sametime. But, when growing 
naturally, although many ovules might be fertilized by pol- 
len from another species, it would be a rare case that one of 
the perfected seeds should develop into a mature plant, as 
not oneseed in tens of thousands gets a chance to grow. On 
the other hand, under conditions of artificial propagation 
and cultivation, a large proportion of the seeds sown are 
expected to develop into plants, and it is under these cir- 
cumstances that the fact of the frequency of hybridity be- 
comes apparent. It is made especially clear when it occurs 
among such dissimilar species as Betula pumila and B. 
lenta, where the intermediates are so distinct that hasty 
students might be led to give them new specific names. It 
may be worth mentioning that Mr. C. E. Faxon and other 
botanists have found in various parts of New England what 
appear to be undoubted hybrids between B. papyrifera and 
B. populifolia. 

The drawing prepared by Mr. C. E. Faxon represents 
the character of the flowering of one of the hybrids between 
Betula pumila and B. lenta, the appearance of the foliage 
and fruit of another, an enlarged scale and nutlet from the 
fruit, a typical leaf of B. lenta and one of B. pumila, the 
latter being somewhat larger than the average. 

Arnold Arboretum. F. G. Fack. 


Entomological. 
New Facts about Scale Insects.—I. 


UST now the study of scale insects and mealy bugs, 
J Coccide, is progressing more rapidly than ever before ; 

and, perhaps, more than at any previous time, horti- 
culturists are awakening to the importance of this subject 
in its relation to their industry. Last year (1894) nine 
authors described between them forty-two new species of 
Coccide. This year there will be more writers, and the 
amount of work published will be very much greater. 
Mr. E. E. Green, of Ceylon, will alone publish over forty 
species ; Mr. Maskell has a paper now in press, doubtless 
containing a great deal that is new; I have nearly forty 
species awaiting publication. Very probably the Coccide 
described in 1895 will not fall short of 150, a very much 
greater number than heretofore described in any single 
year. The total number of Coccide so far published is 
only about 750. Of these, it may be remarked, about 175 
are to be credited to Mr. Maskell. « 

It is singular how easily a species may be overlooked. 
Most Coccids are inconspicuous; but, what is more cu- 
rious, they are so often extremely local in their distribu- 
tion, even where the food-plants abound. Atriplex canes- 
cens is one of the commonest plants found at Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. Two days ago I noticed, on my way home 
from the Agricultural College, a plant more or less covered 
by what looked like the seeds of Phoradendron, so often 
seen on trees about here. Hesitating a little as to the 
actual nature of the appearance, I stooped and picked a 
twig. To my astonishment the apparent seeds were speci- 
mens of a new and very remarkable Coccid. Though 
numerous on this particular plant, it had never been seen 
on the Antriplex growing all round the locality, which I 
had often examined ; and what is more, I had passed this 
very plant on my way to and from college ever since the 
middle of 1893, and had seen nothing. 

The creature is so peculiar that I thought it would form 
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a new genus ; but for the present it may be better placed in 
Eriococcus as E. neglectus, n. sp. 

Last week I spent part of two days at the Dripping 
Spring, in the Organ Mountains, near here, about 5,600 
feet altitude (1,800 feet higher than Las Cruces). On the 
wild Oaks I found two species new to the locality—Kermes 
galliformis, Riley, which seems to be very widely dis- 
tributed in the United States, and Chionaspis Quercus, 
Comst., hitherto known only from California. The latter 
appeared to have killed many of the twigs and smaller 
branches, and would, doubtless, be a very troublesome 
pest on Oaks cultivated for ornament, should it get taken 
east. Sitting down to rest after climbing a few hundred 
feet above the camp, my eye fell casually on an Opuntia 
(which Professor Wooton tells me is O. Engelmanni). 
Some white spots on it suggested a closer inspection, and 
proved to be Diaspis Cacti, Comstock. Now, why should 
this scale be found up there on a single Cactus-plant, and 
not be observed anywhere else in the vicinity or in the val- 
ley below, though species of Opuntia abound? This D. 
Cacti was described from specimens causing serious trouble 
on cultivated Opuntia-plants in the east, and its native 
habitat was unknown until Professor Toumey lately found 
it plentifully in Arizona. 

I have been making an effort to find out what Coccids 
exist on Palms throughout the American tropics, and to that 
end addressed letters to a number of consuls in localities 
whence no Coccids had hitherto come. So far two replies, 
with specimens, have come in. A piece of Palm-leaf from 
Mr. J. D. Hall, United States Consul at San Juan, Porto 
Rico, is very sparsely infested with Aspidiotus destructor, 
Signoret. Mr. Hall explains that the Palm was a young 
Cocoanut in cultivation. Mr. F. Wolff, Acting German 
Consul at Jacmel, Hayti, was very obliging, and sent por- 
tions of leaves of Oreodoxa regia and Cocos nucifera. Both 
were sparsely infested by a single species, Aspidiotus Ficus, 
Ashmead, which is new to Hayti. 

The California people ought to be much obliged to Mr. 
Craw for the way he is heading off troublesome Coccids 
about to be introduced into that state. Mr. Ehrhorn sent 
me the other day the following species, lately found by 
Mr. Craw in his quarantine work: Ceroplastes rubens, 
Maskell, on a Fern from Honolulu ; C. ceriferus, Anders., 
on Camellia from Japan; Chionaspis biclavis, Comst., on 
Orange from Tahiti ; Asterolecanium pustulans, CkIL, var., 
an unknown shrub from Mexico. The last is a particularly 


pernicious species. 
New Mexico Agricult’l Experiment Station. TI. D. A. Cockereil. 


Plant Notes. 
Viburnum cassinoides. 


OMETHING like a dozen species of Viburnum are 

natives of eastern North America, and all of them are 
such good garden plants that we make no apology for 
repeating what we have said in their commendation year 
after year ever since this paper was founded. Like our 
native Cornels, their worth has never been thoroughly 
appreciated by planters, and there are many large collec- 
tions of shrubs in public and private grounds of this coun- 
try in which hardly a representative of either of these 
interesting genera can be found. The Viburnums are very 


beautiful when growing wild, and sometimes they display . 


their best points on the wood borders, but in order to 
realize all their good qualities one has to see well-established 
plants after careful cultivation in good soil. These plants 
in masses and in single specimens make one of the most 
useful object-lessons which the Arnold Arboretum is furnish- 
ing to its thousands of visitors every year. Our native 
shrubs have here been planted so abundantly that their 
good and bad qualities are evident to any one who 
cares to study them. V. cassinoides, as seen in the gar- 
den, is certainly very different from the spindling plants 
which are usually found wild in swamps. In rich ground 
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it spreads out into a broad round-headed shrub, with large, 
handsome, bright green and nearly entire leaves, and in 
early June the plants are covered with broad cymes of cream- 
white blossoms. It would be difficult to improve these 
plants in their general character, and yet, no doubt, under 
cultivation they will develop many minor differences of 


5 
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a height of ten feet and an equal breadth. In early autumn 
its ripening berries turn to a bright pink or flesh color, and 
later on become almost black, with a blue bloom, and the 
deep green foliage changes to purple or to a deep claret 
color. 

Viburnum nudum, a more southern plant, closely resem- 


6 


Fig. 36.—Betula pumila < lenta.—See page 243. 


1. Flowering hybrid. 2. Fruiting hybrid. 3- Scale of fruit. 


form. We observed last week that among a dozen of them, 
standing in a group, the flower-cymes of one were much 
broader than those of the average and were elevated in the 
centre, so that they assumed an almost hemispherical form. 
Under good cultivation V. cassinoides will probably reach 


4- Nutlet. 5. Leaf of Betula lenta. 6. Leaf of Betula pumila. 


bles this, although its leaves are thicker and rather more 
lustrous. V. acerifolium is a somewhat smaller plant, with 
Maple-shaped leaves, which turn in autumn to a bright 
scarlet, and it flowers at the same time with V. cassinoides. 
We have no space here to mention V. Lentago, the Sheep 
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Berry, with large, handsome leaves, which has just passed 
out of flower, or V. prunifolium, the Black Haw, which 
is closely allied to it botanically, although it has hand- 
somer flowers and more shining fruit. V. dentatum, the 
Arrow Wood, and V. pubescens are both admirable plants 
when cultivated in deep soil, valuable both for their flow- 
ers, their ornamental fruit, their habit and the beauty of 
their autumn foliage. V. lantanoides, the Hobble-bush, is 
the most showy of all the species in flower, and when 
grafted on the European V. Lantana is less difficult to 
cultivate than when grown on its own roots. V. Opulus, 
the Cranberry Tree, is found in all the temperate regions 
of the northern hemisphere, and plants in the Arnold Arbo- 
retum, raised from seed sent from northern China, seem 
much more beautiful in flower than either the North Amer- 
ican or the European forms, the sterile ray flowers being 
twice as large and rather more than an inch across. Taken 
altogether, these Viburnums are among the very best of 
hardy shrubs and are adapted to almost every condition 
and use. 

Oncipium H#MATOCHILUM.—This Orchid, which has always 
been rare in Europe, and is becoming more rare, has had 
something of a confused history, and, therefore, a letter by 
Mr. Thomas T. Potter in Zhe Orchid Review is interesting, 
as it suggests the probable origin of the plant. Mr. Potter 
says it is found sparingly in one limited district in the 
island of Trinidad. Oncidium Lanceanum is only found in 
the same region, and O. luridum also abounds there. Since 
the flower of O. hematochilum is intermediate between 
those of the two species named above, and they often grow 
close to each other and flower at the same season of the 
year, Mr. Potter suggests that it is a natural hybrid between 
them. Experiments have been made by crossing O. lu- 
ridum and O. Lanceanum to see if the offspring will prove 
to be O. hematochilum. The editor of Zhe Review sug- 
gests that in view of the rarity and beauty of the supposed 
hybrid that growers would do well to try additional crosses 
in the hopes of raising valuable seedlings. 

IncaRvVILLEA Dexavay1.—We had one or two notices of 
this plant last year, and it has special interest from the 
fact that it may prove hardy in this country from Washing- 
ton southward, and, perhaps, from a still higher latitude. 
Mr. Watson writes that it is now flowering in a greenhouse 
at Kew, and proves to be a distinctly beautiful pot-plant, 
with fleshy green pinnatipartete leaves, something like 
those of Tecoma grandiflora, and erect scapes a foot long 
bearing a raceme of large rose-colored flowers with a yel- 
low blotch inside the tube. It may be called a glorified 
Amphicome Emodi, to which it is nearly allied, but it is a 
much more striking plant. The root-stock is perennial, 
but the leaves are annual. Grown in a six-inch pot ina 
cool greenhouse it is quite at home. It is one of the many 
beautiful and interesting Chinese plants that we owe to the 
French missionaries. For its possession we are indebted 
to Messrs. Vilmorin & Co., Paris, who distributed it in 
1893. 

Herenium Hoopgsi.—This is one of the earliest of our 
hardy composite plants to flower, but earliness is not its 
only merit. Some of the Heleniums are in flower during 
the entire season, from late May until H. autumnale is 
killed by frost. But H. Hoopesii is, perhaps, the showiest 
of all, with its bright orange-yellow ray-flowers, and its 
disk of almost exactly the same tint. These flowers are 
borne on long stems, the plants being two feet high or 
more, and they are quite as useful for cutting as for the 
decoration of the hardy plant border at a season when 
flowers of this color are rare. H. Hoopesii will flower from 
seed the second year, and, like other related plants, it will 
flower better if not disturbed too often. It is perfectly 
hardy and easy to manage, although Mr. Orpet finds that a 
white aphis sometimes attacks its roots. Ifa plant begins 
to look unthrifty its roots should be examined, and if the 
aphis is discovered it should be lifted and transplanted into 
fresh soil after the roots have been washed with an in- 
secticide. 
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The Russian Tree Fruits in America.—III. 


OT until since the return of the Budd-Gibb expedition 
from Russia in 1882 did American fruit-growers reach any 
adequate appreciation of the pomological wealth of that por- 
tion of the world, and still less did we realize the benefits to 
arise to so large a section of northern America from the intro- 
duction of these fruits to this continent. The apple, it is true, 
is our most important tree fruit; but very clearly is it a boon 
of no small importance that the cold north should have added 
to its possessions the Pears, the Plums and the Cherries of 
Russia, proving, as they have now done, beyond a doubt, per- 
fectly adapted to its climatic conditions, and that they are in no 
way inferior to the older standards as regards vigor, produc- 
tiveness and quality. 

Now that my trees have come into nearly full bearing, and 
have by so many years’ test shown their quality and their evi- 
dent market value, I stand amazed at the change which must 
quickly follow in so large an area of territory, where there has 
heretofore existed not so much asa feeble hope.that we should 
ever find ourselves free from dependence in this respect upon 
lower latitudes. My own delight and astonishment, reflected in 
the eyes of my neighbors, when they begin to realize that these 
fruits may be so easily home-grown, might by strangers be 
regarded as almost pathetic. Living so long without expecta- 
tion of any great advance in this direction, it seems as though 
we had been ss to anew country. But this time the 
mountain has truly come to the prophet. There is clearly 
nothing to hinder the free and unbounded production of these 
Pears and these stone fruits throughout a belt of some three 
hundred miles in width of country where hitherto it has 
been doubtful whether the Apple could be made a real 
and permanent success. It is as though a race of Orange 
and Lemon trees had been found which could be successfully 
grown in Virginia. 

And these fruits are not of any stinted or inferior growth or 
quality—mere makeshifts for something better. Each season 
reveals, as variety after variety comes into full bearing, the 
unmistakable fact that our section has been provided with a 
race of orchard fruits which may not only reasonably be ex- 
pected to well supply our home markets, but also to find their 
way into all markets in rivalry with anything known in the 
same line. If these fruits will do as well farther south as they 
do with us—which may, perhaps, be doubted—they might bid 
fair to replace them in many localities. This is more particu- 
larly true of the stone fruits. As to the Pears, only a few varie- 
ties have yet come fully enough into bearing to enable us to 
see whether they can so fully replace the fine varieties, and 
especially the keeping varieties, of a lower latitude. 

Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Irises. 


New that the hybrid German Irises are waning, it is a con- 

venient period for reviewing the season, although it is 
true that some of the most showy ones have yet to bloom. 
We have yet to see most attractive displays of the bulbous 
Spanish and English kinds, and the Japanese varieties, which 
later on end the season for the more showy garden kinds. In 
spite of the long-continued cold weather of last winter there 
were few losses among Irises, except of a few kinds whose 
cultivation in the open is always precarious, except under 
special protection. This includes those species which make 
early or winter leaf-growth, and among them are some of the 
reticulata section, the Oncocyclus and the S ish Irises, I. 
tuberosa and the African bulbous species. Except the latter, 
which can scarcely be flowered here, except as frame plants, 
these Irises, which are perfectly hardy, do not usually suffer 
much, if any, damage in winters when the temperature makes 
a sudden drop to minus degrees. But last winter the temper- 
ature kept at this point for a number of days and nights in 
successign. This severity proved fatal to foliage which had 
been made mostly at the end of the year. Plants which make 
only scant foliage, as do these Irises, are badly set back when 
their foliage is destroyed, and do not seem to be able to flower, 
though the bulbs are usually found to be perfectly sound. It 
seems rather curious that they should not bloom, as the flower 
is, of course, formed in the bulb, and the leaves in many cases 
are so slight as Y mngane | to be of little service ; however, it 
is probable that these are adapted to the work to be done in 
perfecting growth, and that their loss is a fatal check. Some 
Calochorti were affected in the same way by the same condi- 
tions. Plants of C. Kennedyii, which were quite forward in 
leaf on January Ist, lost their leaves and failed to move after- 
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wards, though the bulbs, taken up a few days since, are sound 
and hard. This observation is offered, however, only as a 
tentative one, for it does not answer to come to hasty conclu- 
sions in garden matters. 

Few persons care to grow plants in the garden in the inclem- 
ent season, but to those whose pesos fever braves all 
the elements, the early bulbous Irises are fascinating sub- 
jects. The choicest of these early kinds for the garden are 
I. Bakeriana,.I. histrioides and good forms of I. reticulata, 
all of which are hardy, except I. histrio. 1. Rosenbachiana, 
of about the same period, is particularly beautiful and de- 
sirable, and this is soon followed by I. orchioides, which, 
with its distinct habit and numerous golden-yellow flowers, 
should be in every garden. It is not plentiful yet, but 
seeds freely, and should even be more widely grown. This 
will scarcely fade before the dwarfer rhizomatous Irises brighten 
the border, though with quieter tints. I. pumila, purple, 
and its white variety are both attractive and png | plants, 
Slightly taller and a little later in appearing are I. Cham- 
ziris, lemon-yellow, and I. Olbiensis, purple. There are numer- 
ous species of similar habit, flowering time and height, but these 
are easily available and as satisfactory as any of the class. A 
little later there is a wealth of flower in many species, all more 
or less interesting. I. Statelle is, perhaps, the best of the 
nearly white kinds of the period ; it is alovely flower and free- 
blooming. Soon the hybrid German Irises are in flower, and 
however much interest there may be in the species with their 
various habits, different forms and colorings, there is no time 
at which a garden of Irises isso gay andcharming as when a 
good selection of hybrid Germans are in full bloom. Former 
notes in GARDEN AND FOREST have given, somewhat in detail, 
the parentage and range of coloring of these hybrids, and it 
will suffice to say here that a good collection will comprise 
those with yellow standards of various shades, and brown or 
reddish brown falls, the light lavender kinds, the purples of 
varied hues, those with white standards and falls lined with 
blue markings ; those with pink flowers. With these one can 
scarcely go amiss, and there are also very quaint cuir color- 
ings, sometimes with old rose, shadings which are pretty. 
Those with smoky colorings are odd, but less desirable, while 
hybrids of I. sambucina and I. squalens touch the extreme 
of ugliness. These are mostly dull flowers with linings of 
rusty purple on a dull white ground, and purplish red falls, 
The collection should also contain the old purple early-flower- 
ing I. Germanica common to gardens, and the white kind 
which seems to do duty variously as I. Germanica alba, 1. 
Florentina, etc., but is really a form of I, albicans. This Iris 
is of a rather slaty white, but very handsome, free and deco- 
rative. It has a somewhat heavy, but not unpleasant, odor in 
close quarters. A pure white form of this Iris is one of the 
handsomest of all Irises, but is rather uncommon. If one were 
forced to choose one Iris of a purple tint it should be the Dal- 
matian form of I. pallida, a plant with bold foliage, stems three 
to four feet tall, and striking flowers of a light purple tint 
which remind one in odor of the Locust-flowers. This plant 
in full flower has an air of distinction and is most effective. 
There are others, of course, an almost endless list, and not to 
carry the reader too far afield this list —! conclude with only 
one more kind, a common one, which always excites enthu- 
siasm. In a wet or dry place, I. Pseudacorus, its graceful 
flowers with modestly drooping petals and cheerful golden- 
yellow tint, is one of the many plants of which one can only 
say nothing could be more beautiful. 

As these rhizomatous Irises now go out of flower, it is the 
best time to move them and secure the kinds desiréd. The 
soon commence to make a new growth, and ordinarily will 
become well established before winter, and will flower next 
year. They thrive in good garden-soil. It is well to raise the 
beds slightly and to plant the rhizomes near the surface. After 
planting and watering once to settle the earth, it is well to with- 
hold water until they have commenced to grow, to avoid any 
risk of rotting. These Irises are very tenacious of life, and 
often seemingly hopeless dried rhizomes may be coaxed into 
growth by planting them where there is no chance of forcin 
with extra moisture and warmth. If the rhizomes are covere 
with standing water or decaying vegetation they sometimes 
rot, but, as a rule, they pass the winters without harm. Some 
of the Irises like I. Pseudacorus and I. versicolor, however, 
are equally adapted to wet and dry conditions, and such things 


defy any cultural rules. They grow wherever they happen to" 


be located—that is, they do so in my garden, and I suppose in 
a large majority of gardens, yet for a foreign friend, a skillful 
grower of Irises, our common Flag will not grow at all. These 
different experiences with plants are one of the things which 


— i“. so intensely interesting. ¥. N. Gerard. 
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Notes on Chrysanthemums. 


(CHRYSANTHEMUM plants intended for specimen flowers 

should now be ready for another shift. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion whether it is better to plant in solid beds, on 
which the root area is unlimited, or on benches, where six, or 
even a less number of inches, is allowed. In solid beds there 
is always more danger from overwatering, and if the subsoil 
is moist it will be difficult to ripen the growth well in the 
autumn, a condition most essential to insure firm and well- 
colored flowers. In the bench system the danger from over- 
watering is much less, and for this reason, if for no other, the 
plan is more satisfactory, especially for the inexperienced cul- 
tivator. It is certainly easier to mature the growth in the 
autumn, 

Ten inches apart is not too much to allow if exhibition flow- 
ers are to be grown, but for general decorative purposes eight 
inches will afford room enough. When the heights and colors 
are known, a very good effect can be made in the arrange- 
ment. In planting, care must be taken to make the soil firm 
about the plants, so that no air-spaces are left. It must not, 
however, be packed solid. The whole bed must be left open 
enough for air and water to pass through easily. Water should 
be given quite sparingly until some growth is made, and not 
in large quantities until the — are growing vigorously. 

In many private places, where the convenience for benching 
is limited, good blooms may be grown in seven or eight inch 
pots, the size being regulated by the vigor of the variety, as 
far as known, but it can generally be assumed that a strong- 
growing plant in a small pot will continue to grow onina 
larger one. The plants can be carried through the interme- 
diate stage by shifting from a three to a five inch pot, but with 
care in watering this is not really necessary. When larger 

ts are used they should be filled little more than two-thirds 

ull of soil, enough room being left for one or two top-dress- 
ings of goodloam. As recommended for plants when benched, 
water must be given sparingly until the plants are well rooted, 
but they may be syringed liberally on all bright days through- 
out the season. Generally, on the bench system, one bloom 
only is allowed, but in pots the English plan of allowing two or 
three blooms can be followed successfully, since by shifting 
the plants it is easy to give room for fuller development. 

From my experience, more satisfactory results come when 
the plants are grown in a well-aired greenhouse. Outdoor 
culture is almost impossible with so many insect foes. The 
tarnished plant bug may og ¢ the life out of a promising shoot 
and spoil a whole season’s labor in one day. Under cover the 
house can be closed and fumigated every week or two, and 


this danger thus reduced to a minimum, 
Wellesles, Mass. T. D. Hatfield. 


Gloxinias. 


"THESE beautiful greenhouse plants have not been left behind 
inthe general improvement which has taken place in what 
are called florists’ flowers. The best forms we now see are 
principally from Gloxinia, or, morecorrectly, Sinningia speciosa, 
a native of South America. Gloxinias are most useful as pot- 
plants, the flowers, from their soft nature, being of compara- 
tively little use for cutting. To grow them perfectly they must 
have a warm temperature, be shaded from the sun, and the at- 
mosphere must be kept rather moist. They do well ina mixture 
consisting of equal parts of loam and leaf-mold, with the addition 
of some rough sand and well-decayed cow-manure. The lat- 
ter should be dried and put through a quarter-inch sieve before 
being mixed with the other ingredients. In starting the roots 
I prefer to put them into as small-sized pots as possible. After 
the plants make a few leaves they should be shifted into 
the sizes in which they are to bloom. The soil should be 
packed quite firmly, with plenty of room for water, of which 
the plants need large oye when growing. While grow- 
ing the plants should be syringed frequently, and as they 
approach the flowering stage the atmosphere may be kept less 
moist. When in bloom water should never hice the flowers, 
and if syringing has to be done in the house for the benefit of 
other plants, the Gloxinias in bloom should be removed toa 

lace where the water will not reach them. When about to 
| ee a little weak liquid-manure applied occasionally will be 
found to be helpful. It is asimple matter to have Gloxinias 
in bloom early in the spring and until late in the fall. For 
early blooming the old roots should be started in heat, and a 
portion kept in a dry well-aired house to be started later on. 
For blooming in the late summer months and in the fall, seed- 
lings which are raised early in the year must be depended 
upon. These should be grown on gradually until they are in 
four and five inch pots, e roots from these seedlings make 
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excellent plants for the next season's use. In storing the plants 
for winter the pots containing the roots should be laid on their 
sides on the floor of a temperate house, where they will keep 
moderately dry. 

Gloxinias may be propagated in various ways. When more 
than one growth appears on a crown the extra ones can be 
taken off and rooted, and these growths make almost as 
good plants as those from which they were taken. Another 
method, and probably the best one, is to take the mature 
leaves, with pieces of the stalks attached, and place the under 
surfaces downward in boxes of clean sharp sand. The stalks 
of the leaves should be inserted in the sand, and the midrib of 
each leaf may be cut transversely two or three times. At each 
of these cuts and at the end of the stalk little bulbs will form, 
but no leaves will appear on them during the first season. As 
soon as the old leaves shrivel up these little bulbs should be 
collected and stored in dry sand until they are wanted the fol- 
lowing spring. These two methods of propagation are the 
best for the perpetuation of good varieties. Raising plants 
from seed is an operation which requires great care, as the 
plants in the seedling stage are very easily ruined by too much 


or too little water. 
Botanic Garden, Washington. G. W. O. 


Correspondence. 


Peach-growing in Georgia. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—A few weeks ago, when inthe Georgia fruit-belt, some 
of the early varieties of Peaches were just beginning to show 
a faint blush, but the season this year is at least two weeks 
later than usual. Many growers expected to ship peaches by 
the first of June, but it is doubtful if mature Georgia peaches 
will be seen in northern markets this year before the middle 
of June. 

The sudden rise and growth of the Georgia Peach-belt is 
one of the most interesting facts in the recent history of fruit- 
culture. The crop from Georgia now rules the markets until 
the Delaware crop comes. It is less than ten years since the 
first large shipment of peaches was made from Georgia to 
northern markets, and yet within this time the Georgia peach 
has obtained as wide a reputation as the Georgia watermelon. 
There are several Peach-growing sections in the state, but the 
most extensive orchards are located in Houston and Macon 
Counties, in middle Georgia. The Rumph Peach orchard at 
Marshallville is said to be the largest one in the state. It con- 
tains about 94,000 trees, and when in full blossom it is worth 
going miles to see. 

There is now a boom in peach-growing in Georgia. The 
profits of some fortunate growers have tempted hundreds of 
people to go into the fruit business, and it is estimated that 
1,000,000 Peach-trees have been planted in the past twoor three 
years in the Peach-belt alone. Meanwhile, the rage for fruit- 
growing, especially peaches, has spread with great rapidity in 
other sections of the state. There is now a regular fruit-belt 
extending directly south from Macon one hundred and fifty 
miles. It follows in the main the line of the Georgia Southern 
and Florida Railroad. A few years ago this region was a 
tract of timber-land, and in this stretch of one hundred and 
fifty miles it is doubtful if 3,000 acres were cleared and used 
for agricultural purposes. Inhabited by lumbermen and tur- 

ntine workers, this whole area was regardedas worthless for 

ruit-growing or for farming. 

Now, if you visit the country from Macon to Valdosta you 
will find the landscape dotted with orchard after orchard. 
There are also several thousand acres of vineyards in this 
section. Itis estimated that 500,000 Peach-trees have been 
set out at various points along the Georgia Southern and Flor- 
ida Railroad within the past three or four years. Orchards 
covering one hundred acres are not uncommon, and those 
who make peaches their chief crop have from 20,000 to 80,000 
trees. Some of the large Peach orchards in this section are 
the Elberta Orchard Company, at Avondale, with 40,000 Peach- 
trees ; the Oak Ridge Fruit Company, at Kathleen, has 30,000 
trees; the Tivoli Fruit Company, at Tivoli, has 80,000 trees ; 
the Model Farm, at Cyclonetta, has 40,000 trees; at Tifton 
there are the orchards of the Tift Fruit Company, containing 
45,000 trees, of H. H. and W. O. Tift, containing 10,000 trees, 
and the W. O. Tift orchard of 20,000 trees. 

The Model Farm at Cyclonetta, which comprises about 
1,200 acres, has, besides 40,000 Peach-trees, 5,000 Pear-trees 
and a vineyard of 10,000 vines. There is an ay Neyo 
station at this place, and many systematic tests have been 
made with the soil in order to show its qualities, Mr. D. G. 


, 
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Irby, manager of the farm, states that results demonstrate that 
the chocolate soil of Georgia has valuable properties that have 
not generally been understood. This chocolate color is a 
familar sight all the way from Macon to Valdosta. It is a 
loam with a red clay subsoil ; it is easily worked, and the sub- 
soil seems to hold moisture for a long time. Some fertilizers 
are used which contain potash and phosphate. Most of the 
nitrogen is supplied cheaply by growing leguminous crops, 
such as Clover, Peas, etc. In the southern part of the state the 
soil is sandy, and requires more care. 

The varieties of Peaches grown in the Georgia orchards, and 

the order in which they are shipped to market, are Alexander, 
Waterloo and Shumaker, about June tst; Early Rivers, Tillot- 
son, Mountain Rose and Lady Ingold, from the roth to 25th of 
June; Early Crawford, Elberta, Stump the World and Dia- 
mond, from the 15th of July to August Ist; the late Crawfords 
last till August 15th. 
' The Elberta is now the favorite variety. More trees of this 
variety have been set out within the last three or four years 
than of all other kinds together. The Elberta is a large hand- 
some peach with dark red cheeks. It has a fine flavor, and 
arrives in market in good condition. 

The growing of peaches in Georgia has been at times so 
profitable that northern capital has been attracted to the in- 
dustry. In fact, some of the largest orchards in the state are 
owned by northern people. Many stories are current con- 
cerning the fortunes made in peach-growing, and some of 
these must be taken with a grain of allowance. One company 
which controls a Peach-orchard of 200 acres is said to ancl 
cleared, two years ago, $150 net per acre, or $30,000. Another 
company is supposed to have done just as well from an 
orchard of 350 acres. The small growers of peaches make 
money in good seasons. One grower from Ohio with ten 
acres told me that he sold his crop two years ago on the tree 
for $2,000. 

The early Georgia peaches reach northern markets when 
prices are the highest. They come just before the California 
peaches arrive by the car-loads, and the Georgia growers have 
the advantage of being much nearer to market than their 
western competitors. They claim that their fruit is superior in 
quality to the California préduct. The prices realized range 
from fifty cents to one dollar per crate of three pecks, while 
later on in the season the markets often become glutted, and 
peaches sell as low as fifteen and twenty cents a basket. The 
owners of Peach-orchards in Georgia are fearful of the yel- 
lows, which has ruined the trees in other Peach districts, but 
thus far they have escaped any serious damage. 

New York. L. 3: Vance. 


Western New York Notes. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The state of New York has long been famous for its 
apples. Thereis no well-defined Apple-beltin its western coun- 
ties, the orchards being scattered over the entire area upon 
almost every farm. The most continuous and important 
plantings, however, lie in a long area upon the north, running 
nearly — with the general direction of Lake Ontario. 
This belt comprises the greater part of the counties of Wayne 
—beginning at the east—Monroe, Orleans and Niagara. One 
traverses these orchard areas if he passes over the Niagara 
Falls Division of the New York Central Railroad from the Falls 
to Rochester, over the main line of the Central from Rochester 
to Syracuse, and, nearer the Lake, if he rides over the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad from Niagara Falls to 
Syracuse. The traveler will probably be more impressed with 
the extent of the orchard-planting by taking the first of the 
routes here mentioned, from Niagara Falls to Rochester. 
There are also very large Apple areas in Ontario, Seneca and 
Cayuga Counties, an area which one crosses upon the Auburn 
Division of the Central Railroad from Rochester to Syracuse, 
passing through Canandaigua and Geneva. 

These Apple-lands have been very profitable, as a rule, until 
within the past few years. In fact, apples have been the lead- 
ing ‘‘ money crop” in a large part of western New York. “A 
crop of apples is like a gift,” an old farmer in Orleans County 
said to me a few days ago. There is more meaning in this 
remark than he intended. It really explains, to my mind, the 
chief cause of the recent failures of the crop. If a thing is a 
gift, there has necessarily been no effort expended to secure 
it. The fact is that the greater part of the Apple-lands of west- 
ern New York have been croppéd with hay or other things 
from the time the orchards were set, and very little plant-food 
has been returned to the soil. The system of cultivation—the 
growing of Grass and sowed crops—is also the one which is 
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least efficacious in ameliorating the soil itself and in preserv- 
ing its moisture. As a rule, the orchardists have taken pride 
in their pruning and in their general-care of the trees, but the 
soil treatment, in reference to tree-growing, has been much 
neglected. I imagine that much of this attitude of mind has 
been brought about by the habit of — all horticultural 
writings of —— the plant first, with only incidental refer- 
ence to the soil. Books are full of good advice in regard to 
planting, pruning, grafting, varieties and the like, but where is 
the book which instructs the orchardist in detail how to till and 
fertilize his soil ? , 
The orchards of western New York, therefore, are beautiful 
to look upon, but they are rapidly coming to that point where 
the expenditure of capital equals the deposit in the bank. I 
have been apprehensive that the vigorous and necessary cam- 
paign of spraying may still further obscure the importance of 
the fundamental treatment of the land; but the extent to which 
the old orchards are being plowed and cultivated this year is 


encouraging. : 
Cornell University. L. H. Bailey. 


Poison Ivy. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—I have been interested in the subject af the compara- 
tive virulence of Rhus toxicodendron at different seasons, as 
discussed in your paper. An acquaintance of mine was se- 
verely poisoned by it this spring in March, before any leaves 
appeared, although he had handled it many times before at this 
season without being affected. Three years ago he was poisoned 
in midsummer. Now, it is well known that persons can con- 
tract contagious diseases on seemingly slight exposure under 
some conditions, although with more complete exposure on 
previous occasions the disease had not been transmitted. Is 
it unreasonable to suppose that the physical condition of the 
patient in some measure limits or increases the poisonous 
qualities of the Rhus more than the season of the year? 

Harmonsburg, Pa. B.- i. Putnam. 


Nymphza Laydeckeri rosea. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—There seems to be a general misunderstanding about 
, the origin and habits of this plant. It is not the result of the 

direct hybridization of Nymphza Ls gpm or of N. alba, var. 

rosea. On the contrary, it comes from seed of the variety N. 
Laydeckeri rubra punctata, which latter plant is a cross in 
which the pollen parent is N. rubra, of India. N. Marliacea 
flammea has the same paren. and when Mr. Marliac had 
produced these two plants they were named by Monsieur 
M. L. de Vilmorin as above. 

Nymphza Laydeckeri rubra punctata produces flowers as 
large as those of N. odorata rosea, and of a vivid carmine 
color. The plant gives no offsets from the rhizome, but makes 
up for this lapse by bearing abundantly fertile seeds from 
which comes the elusive N. Laydeckeri rosea. Mr. Marliac 
has never sold the goose which lays his golden eggs, and thus 
easily keeps a corner in the market for N. Laydeckeri rosea. 
No doubt, expert horticulturists may succeed in obtaining valu- 
able results by hybridizing in the hopes of obtaining duplicates 
of this plant, but they will probably not get the real plant in 
this way, nor can they secure stock by murderously cutting in 


ieces an imported plant of the same. 
Peandwich, Ma. P R. H. Faunce. 


For the Rock-garden. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—A gay little group in the rockery for early spring is 
made by the low-growing Saponaria ocymoides, which we 
have already described, with its bright pink blossoms, the 
Achillea tomentosa, with its sunny yellow flowers, and the 
white, hardy Candytuft, all of which are in full bloom in the 
middle of May. Wild Geraniums are easily naturalized, and 
they bloom in company with the early Larkspur, Delphinium 
tricorne, whose blossoms of deep indigo-blue are very attrac- 
tive. Both of these plants are natives ofour woods. Veronica 
amethystina, with its deep blue flowers, is also an admirable 
low-growing plant for the early season, and is always seen: to 
good advantage among the hardy Candytufts. And, by the 
way, these Candytufts are in bloom through such a long pe- 
riod and their habit is so good for the purpose that they are 
indispensable in the rock-garden where early white flowers 
are needed to mingle with those of other colors. 

Shepherdstown, W. Va. Danske Dandridge. 
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Recent Publications. 


Familiar Flowers in Field and Garden. 
Matthews. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

It is difficult to find any reasonable excuse for the exist- 
ence of this book. It could hardly have been written for 
persons who have ever taken any interest in flowers, for 
such information as it gives is of the most superficial 
character. It contains little that is novel or sugges- 
tive, and it does not state well-known facts with any of the 
freshness and force which comes from original observa- 
tion. One-can conceive of a book on flowers which would 
be entertaining and stimulating, even if it were not dryly 
instructive on botanical lines, but in that case the author 
would need to have the gift of clear-seeing, and he should be 
able to describe what he sees in a sprightly way, or else 
he-should have the power to lift his subject into the realm 
of poetry. But Mr. Matthews has little of the naturalist’s 
discriminating faculty, and still less of the creative im- 
agination ; he lacks, too, a sense of humor, or he would 
not state his commonplaces with such circumstance and 
seriousness, 

If the book was prepared for novices it has still less to 
commend it. When a reader, young or old, is to be in- 
structed on some subject quite new to him the first essen- 
tial to success is that the matter shall be systematically 
treated. There must be some plan of arrangement, some 
sequence and consistency, some central purpose or group 
of ideas which control the structure of the work and give 
it form. Mr. Matthews, however, has very little faculty 
for classification. His facts, such as they are, are tum- 
bled together without any idea of their relation to each 
other. The only simulacrum ofa plan to be found in the book 
is the statement that the flowers are listed according to 
their season of bloom. Ifthey were arranged in the order 
of their first appearance this would mean something, but 
when we find the Chickweed and the Blue Vervain ranked 
in the same season together, and the Dandelion following 
the perennial Phlox, it can readily be seen that this arrange- 
ment means nothing at all. 

Many of the drawings are excellent, but inasmuch as they 
are not drawn to any uniform scale, and the comparative 
size of picture and plant is never given, they are often quite 
misleading. No one can get any idea of what Pokeweed 
looks like from the illustration on page 236, for example. 
There is nothing to show that Spiranthes cernua is any 
smaller than Maxmillian’s Sunflower, a page or two before 
it, and, indeed, there is nothing in the text to give any idea 
of the size or stately habit of this Sunflower. 

Books written for the purpose of popularizing natural 
science are often useful, but when this is the case they are 
prepared by persons moderately well versed in the particu- 
lar branch of science of which they treat. There are 
instructive treatises on astronomy for general readers, but 
they have been written by persons who know something 
of astronomical science. Mr. Matthews is neither a bota- 
nist nor a skilled horticulturist, and therefore jhe is not 
properly equipped to write in a thoroughly instructive way 
upon wild or cultivated plants. This explains why he so 
rarely observes the distinctive characters of different flow- 
ers and why he often falls into loose and inaccurate state- 
ments. In short, the topics of the book seem to have been 
selected at random—that is, there is no apparent reason 
why any one of the flowers chosen for description should 
have been selected rather than a dozen others which 
have been omitted. The arrangement is quite as unsys- 
tematic, and the subjects are treated without any unity of 
design. It is a misfortune that so many good and well- 
printed illustrations should not have been accompanied by 
a text that was more entertaining, suggestive and stimu- 
lating. : 


By F. Schuyler 


Notes. 


The first Lima beans of the season are now coming from 
Florida, and sugar corn is also received from the same state. 
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An experimental plantation of trees has been made at a high 
altitude on the Crown Lands of Wales, under the direction of 
Mr. E. Stafford Howard, Her Majesty’s Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests. If this experiment results favorably the 
commissioners in charge will plant trees over much larger 
areas in the Crown lanie, and it is supposed that landowners 
generally will begin extensive plantations for the improvement 
of their estates, 


It is stated in The Gardeners’ Chronicle that a Thuringian 
Rose-grower has raised a variety of the Maréchal Niel Rose 
whose flowers are white, excepting the inner petals, which 
are at first a yellowish white, and afterward a creamy white. 
These flowers bear some resemblance to those of Niphetos, 
and they have all the good points of the Maréchal Niel, in- 
cluding its fragrance, while the plant has handsome foliage 
and vigorous growth. 


Mr. E.G. Hill, in the last Florists’ Exchange, pronounces 
the Rose Mrs. W. C. Whitney one of the freest and most per- 
sistent of all the free-blooming Roses, giving large, bold buds 
of elegant finish and chaste form. The leaves are large, 
leathery and very glossy. He alsosays that Crimson Rambler 
has proved hardy in the trying climate of Indiana, and that it 
will probably come nearer to filling the glowing description of 
the catalogues than most of the new varieties which have been 
pictured for a few years past. 


Mr. William Thompson, the well-known seedsman of Ips- 
wich, England, writes to Zhe Garden concerning Incarvillea 
Delavayi, to which plant we have referred in another column 
of this issue. Mr. Thompson’s plant has been flowering in 
the open border where it has stood the brunt of the zero 
weather last winter. It has two stems, each of which bore 
twelve or thirteen flowers shaped like those of a Gloxinia, with 
a tube two and a half inches long and a limb two and a half 
inches across, being of a delicate rose or rosy pink color, with 
a yellow throat streaked with purple. 


Vigorous efforts are now being made in Baltimore to pro- 
vide the city with an art commission similar in character and 
responsibilities to those which have already proved so useful 
in other large towns. It is proposed to appoint an unpaid com- 
mission which “shall approve or disapprove designs for mon- 
uments, statues and buildings to be erected by the city,” and 
shall consist of the Mayor and of six other members, ap- 
pointed one each by the Park Commissioners, the Baltimore 
Architectural Club, the Maryland Historical Society, the trus- 
tees of the Johns Hopkins University, the Peabody Institute and 
the Maryland Institute. 


About the only compensation for the destruction of Orange- 
trees and other tender vegetation in Florida by the freezing 
weather was the check it gave to certain insect pests which 
hitherto had been very destructive there. We read, however, 
in the English papers that severe frosts in that country have 
had a contrary effect in most cases, and that snails and ground 
insects have been more than ordinarily destructive. The rea- 
son of this seems to be that many of the insect-eating birds 
which helped to keep these pests in check by feeding in early 
spring and through the winter in open weather on snails and 
the eggs of insects were also killed. A great many of our own 
birds which pass their winters in the middle states were also 
killed, and it is not improbable that their loss will be felt in the 
increase of insects injurious to vegetation. 


A year ago we gave an account of the ceremonial payment 
of a Red Rose to the heirs of Baron Henry William Steigel for 
the church and cemetery in the borough of Manheim, Penn- 
sylvania, which the Baron gave to the congregation. Fearing 
that the property might at some time be claimed by his heirs, 
there was a proviso in the deed that an annual rental of one 
Red Rose should be paid for it. From an elaborate account 
of this ceremony ina recent issue of the Manheim Sun, this 
Rose festival has come to be one of the most interesting events 
in that part of Pennsylvania. The oldest descendant of Baron 
Steigel, Mrs. Rebecca Boyer, of Harrisburg, the great grand- 
daughter of the Baron, who is now eighty-seven years old, 
received the tribute from the pastor of the church. There was 
much music and oratory and historical reminiscence with a 
display of old tapestry and floral decoration of the most lavish 
character. 


The practice seems to be growing in England of providing 
gardens for instruction in connection with schools. Usually a 
rod of ground is set apart for each pupil, though sometimes a 
larger area is furnished, and it is prepared for them by deep 
digging or trenching and manuring. Sets of tools, with sheds 
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for them, are furnished, and when it is necessary the garden 
is fenced in, and seeds are usually furnished at the start. Ve 
often the schoolmaster is a good amateur gardener, in whic 
case the young gardeners are placed under his immediate 
control, otherwise they are in charge of good local gardeners, 
who act as teachers, and, although the instruction is usually 
confined to vegetable-culture, so much of the groundwork of 
general gardening is taught that it is hoped that boys so trained 
will be well grounded, at least, in the essentials of the cultiva- 
tion of plants. 


One of the most famous and most beautiful public prome- 
nades in the United States is the Lake Shore Drive in Chicago, 
beginning in Lincoln Park and prolonged for the most part in 
full sight of the lake, for a distance of twenty-five miles under 
the name of the Sheridan Road. It is now proposed to con- 
tinue this drive, with its adjacent ornamental features, as far 
north as the suburb of Evanston, a further distance of four- 
teen miles, and eventually to the city of Milwaukee. If the 

roject is carried out, park boards will be formed in the dif- 
erent counties through which the drive will pass, and the 
right will be conferred upon them to condemn any property 
they may require. In some places the shores of the lake here 
rise into bluffs from forty to eighty feet in height, diversified 
by steep ravines ; and, of course, this means unusual pictur- 
esqueness for that part of our country. 


The newly established American School of Architecture in 
Rome has removed from its temporary quarters to a perma- 
nent home in the building so well known to travelers as the 
Casino dell’ Aurora, from the famous frescoes by Guercino 
which it contains. It stands on the Pincian Hill, not far from 
the Villa Medici (the home of the French students who win 
the Prix de Rome), onan isolated plot of ground which once 
formed part of the celebrated Ludovisi Gardens. Its grounds 
cover about 80,000 square feet, and were laid out in the seven- 
teenth century by Lenétre; they contain many magnificent 
old trees and command a fine view over the campagna beyond 
the city wall; and it may be expected that young American 
architects who study amid such surroundings will greatly help 
to spread in their own country a true sense of the importance 
of gardening art, not as a mere accessory to architecture, but 
as a sister art of equal rank and indispensable utility. 


It is well known that seed-potatoes which are stored for late 
planting often become soft, while much of their nutritive mat-e 
ter is exhausted in developing sprouts which must be broken 
off in planting. The first sprout is always the strongest and 
thriftiest, but it often happens that these sprouts have to be 
removed several times before the potatoes are planted, and 
each time some of the vitality of the tubers is lost. A compar- 
ative test was made by Professor Taft at the Michigan Experi- 
ment Station last year, when two equal lots of potatoes were 
taken, one being left in the cellar, the other eaet in adry, 
well-lighted, moderately warm room. On April 2oth, both lots 
were planted side by side and the plants from the unsprouted 
seed came up first, looked the best throughout the season, 
and produced a greater amount of potatoes and a greater 
proportion of large ones with fewer ill-shaped tubers. Of 
course, it hardly needed an experiment to demonstrate the 
superiority of unsprouted seed, but since no one can afford to 
grow anything but the very best crops it would seem to be 
worth while to take every precaution to prevent sprouting, or 
to secure second-crop seed from the south, which is rarely 
affected in this way. 


Alligator pears, from the United States of Colombia, are 
offered in some of the fancy fruit stores at thirty cents apiece. 
This fruit of Persea gratissima, a small tree common in the 
West Indies and the Mauritius, has the form and size of a large 
pear. In the countries where it is native it is valued as a 
dessert fruit. Here it is mainly bought by Cubans and Span- 
iards and is used as a salad. Peaches from Georgia now sell 
for twenty-five cents a quart. They are much smaller and 
lack the distinct aromatic fragrance of the larger California 
fruit, but they are really of excellent quality. The old Illinois 
variety, Alexander, is as yet the only sort coming from Cali- 
fornia, a greenish white fruit which so early in the season 
lacks its deep red flush. They sell for sixty cents a dozen. 
Besides the small red native plums, which are still coming 
from Georgia, the market is receiving several choice varieties 
from California. The first lot received were Clymans, a sort 
originated many years ago in Napa Valley. They are a mot- 
tled reddish purple, covered with a showy blue bloom, and 
sell now for thirty cents a dozen. A highly colored blue plum 
of good quality, Silva’s Koning Claudie, or Miller’s Early, and 
the large dark purple Tragedy Prune complete the list. 
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